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VIEWS OF THE CITY. | 





present number of the Mirror, a beautiful view of New-York, jis rambling about this city, destined to be the queen of the 
taken from Jersey city, and engraved in a style of the first | west, noting its quick hasty progress, and watching the 
excellence. On exhibiting it to an old friend of ours, who jchanges in its aspect and manners. 


. . . ' ; » ‘ he « 7 7 " 
wears a cocked hat, and though carrying nothing sentimental | mute astonish nt, to find that in the course of a few months, 
in which, by some chance, | have not visited a particular 
street, the old, low, homely little wooden houses—and, 


| 


in his dress or appearance, possesses nore real feeling than 
three-fourths of the complaining bards of the modern school, 


he voluntarily offered to furnish us with some of the results |#!#8! that it should be so!—the triumphs of the architec 
of his antiquarian researches and early recollections. It may jture of mine ancestors—the sacred edifices, standing gable- 
be supposed we gladly accepted this offer, when we apprise jend to the street, have all disappeared, while in their places 
our readers that he is the same person who favored us with jhave risen lofty paiaces, four stories high; which, like the 
the articles illustrating the views of the little tiled cottage, and |fabled erections of the eastern genii, seem to have risen up 
Knickerbocker-hall, in previous numbers.—Eds. N. Y. Mir. jin a single night. 

In no country are such extremes of time and space brought 
|| together as in ours; nor have such quick changes ever 
No where else has the life of one 
man presented such triuiophs of industry and enterprise. 
enjoy a thousand pleasures, as harmless and as delightful as | Even I, though not yet old—that is, not rery old—I am little 
those of childhood itself; they have little to do in this world | more than three score—even I have lived to see the wilder 
but look back on the past without regret, and forward to the 'ness blossom like the rose—the haunts of wild beasts and wild 


OLD TIMES IN NEWeVYORK. 


Old people, who outlive the fashions without losing the sen- | been exhibited to view 


sibilities of youth, are among the happiest of the universe. They 


future without apprehension. If it has pleased heaven to 
bless them with health and competency, and they are not 


along smoothly; they take the enjoyments of life with a 


mankind revere and love them, because they join in their | years ago, become the capitals of great states that were not 


little pleasures, and partake in their rational amusements, in 


so far as smiles and sympathy may be called partaking jto take precedence of the most renowned marts of the eastern 
It will seldom be found that old men talk for any length of | world. 


time without at last making themselves the subject of their } 


} 


shores are full of spires and houses, the river is all animated | 


chirping life in the groves and little patches of grass among 


groves of York island, and seis the windows in a blaze. On. queror; partly because it never suffered a siege, and partly 
these occasions I have seen rich displays of nature's painting because it never had any gates to open. 


heard rural concerts from the tree-tops, more 


@ little reflected world, more beautiful than ever poet described who, having no other foes to conquer, besiege the ladies’ hearts 
or painter drew, or than fancy ever feigned when she inspired | Here, on the eighteenth day of March, one thousand seven 


" : ’ 
er most favored offspring 


equal, whose features no minstrel could ever describe; and length conquered this mighty strong hold, and reduced its 
! have heard the thrush or the mock-bird from the tip-top of , wooden glories to ashes and oblivion 


some solitary tree discourse such exquisite music as, com- | 





Next to these rural recollections, which | enjoy in secret 
- _ - and alone, with no other companion than the goddess who 
We have the pleasure of offering to our readers, with the | presides over the scene, one of my most ordinary recreations 


Sometines | stop in 


jmen covered with harvests, houses, villages, cities 
i seen an empire, vast and almost boundless, peacefully emerge 
subjected to the besetting sin of avarice, their days glide lfrom the depths of interminable forests; and herds and 
| flocks and prosperous people swarming over its once howling 
gentle zest, all nature adiinisters to their satisfaction ; and | precincts, I have seen towns, net on the maps a score of 


and cities arise out of littl villages, aspiring 


I contemplate these things with the feelings of an old man 
conversation. What they have seen and felt in days long | fora dear and single offspring, the full maturity of whose 
past is the treasure whence they draw their resources of | life he cannot live to behold. 1 say to myself, “1 have no 
present content, and in detailing it they feel a sort of ideal | other child but thee, my country ; and my affections centre 
superiority at being able to remember so much more than) in thy The future is full of anticipations of thy 
young people — I confess this is my foible ; and the observa- | prosperity and happiness. ‘Thy coming greatness dawns 
tions just made are intended for the express purpose of pre- upon me in all my moments of thoughtful abstraction ; and 
paring the way for something of this kind, connected with | it is often a subject of serious mortification that | cannot live 
my amusements and recreations. to see the full fruition of thy glories. I shall be dead and 

Among the most charming of these is a ramble, in the | forgotten long before thy progress in arts, science, literature, 
spring of the year, ay and sometimes in the summer and and all thy peaceful triumphs in the empire of the human 
autumn, along the banks of the Hudson, by Hoboken and mind shall be consummated 
Weehawk and the lofty rocks beyond. There is nothing in | such a strong faith in what shall happen, as sure as the sun 
nature more beautiful than the scenery, both near and in the | shines in the heavens, that the future may almost be said to 


distance. Allis fraught with life and beauty; the opposite | be present already.” 


But still 1 look forward with 


But the mind of man, most especially in his declining age, 
with boats; under your feet are little flowers peeping forth (cannot support the burthen of enthusiasm for any length of 
from among the rocks, and overhead the trees and buds. If | time. 
you look from some projecting point towards the south, you |to the level of reflections of a more domestic every~lay kind 
behold the far-off entrance into the vast solitude of the path- ; My family, being somewhat in its decline, is naturally in 
less sea; and if tothe north, the glorious course of the most |clined to look to the past, and to cherish tradition; | am, con 
imajestic and picturesque of rivers, bounded on one side by |! sequently, full of particulars of times past, that have escaped 
undulating hills and dales, and on the other, by its perpen- |the researches of history, which, like a sieve, retains only 
dicular wall of eternal rocks. things of a certain magnitude 


I therefore alvwst always by degrees let myself down 


In addition to these, my own 
If it should chance to be the latter end of May or the be- jrecollections furnish me with a clue to a comparison of the 
ginning of June, then all will be blooming and humming and | present with the past. 
“ Here,” L exclaim, with even more enthusiasm than the 
the rocks. The one is filled with music, the other with fra- ‘classical antiquary feels among the ruins of Palmyra, Per- 
grance ; and when the twilight calin comes silently, and al- sepolis, or Rome; “here, where the merchants have reared 
most imperceptibly on, one can safely loiter long, and watch their sple ndid habitations, once stood the renowned and im 
the parting day, as it sheds its tints of gold on the opposite pregnable fort George, which never opened its gates to a con 


Here his Taye sty's 
vver earth and heaven. I have felt balmy breathings on my puissant governor kept his state; and here the beauteous 
withered cheeks, and playing among my thin hairs; and grandmothers of our still more beauteous belles set the 
grateful to me fashion of admiring a red coat, which, unlike all other 
than all the delights of wealth, or the splendors of fame, | ‘fashions of that day, still keeps its ground among us, to the 
have at such times seen in the bosom of some crystal brook desperate mortification of our young aspiring brevet-colonels 


g; whose tints no artist ever could | hundred and forty-one, happened that famous fire, which at 


Proceeding on at random | pause on the very spot, a litth 
bined with the beauties of nature, and the inspiration of the north of Trinity church, where was at that period a meadow, 
scene and the hour, distanced the Italian opers. and threw in which stood ‘ Murray's haystack, 


the attempt to burn 
the Signorina into the shade »which was another circumstance tha! led to the detection 


lof the famous negro plot, so littl known in history, so re 
nowned in tradition. | am in possession of a record of the 
whole transaction, from the robbery of Mr. Hogg to the exe 
cution of poor Urv, the catholic priest, who, together with 
those renowned wights, (uflee Philisse, Cesar, York, and 
Prince Aubinean, fell victims, either to their crimes or the 
panic of the good people of the city 

Not far from this havsteck, the only one | believe re 
corded in history, westward towards the river, was the 
house of John Hughson, a place of resort for blacks, and 
the verv lowest orders of white men and women. Here 
it was said this plot to burn the city and massacre the 
Inhabitants was first conceived and organived. It was the 
haunt of colored dandies; here they displaved their Sun 
day clothes and white teeth; and here was established the 


infamous “Ceneva club.” all the members of which were 


sworn te consummate their diabolical purposes. Aniud the 
obscurity of the times, added to the prejudices and fear 

which prevailed at the examinations and trials, it seems in 
possible to tell whether such a plot had any existence but in 
the drunken dreams of some of the frequenters of Haghson's 
house; whether, in fact, it was the result of a groundless 
panic, originating in the frequency of fires about that time, 
reinforced by the contradictory perjuries of Margaret Soru 

hiero, alias Salingburgh, alias Kerry, commonly called the 
Irish beauty, and Mary Burton, spinster. ‘The following 
is a short abstract of the discovery of this plot and its 
consequences, taken from a detailed official account in my 
pPossessIOn 

On the night of the twenty-fifth of February, 1740, a rob 

bery was committed in the house of Robert Llogg, a merchant 
of the city It was traced to the house of Tiughson, and a 
voung girl, of the name of Mary Burton, who lived there, 
was brought up for examination, She pretended to be, or 
really was apy rehensive of her life if she disc losed what she 
knew. She was, therefore, taken from Hughson, in whose 
service she was, by order of the megistrate. Llughson con 


’ 


| fessed the fact of some of the property stolen from Mr. Hogg 


being in possession of Peggy, the Irish beauty, but would 
not sign the examination. Peggy was committed for trial 
and Hughson admitted to bail 

On the eighteenth of Mareh, that same year, at one o'clock 
in the day, a fire broke out in the governor's house in fort 
George, which was burnt to the ground. A week after the 
house of Captain Warren, near the Long bridge, took fire, 
but was extinguished without much damage. “ When the 
matter came afterwards to be canvassed,” says the journal, 
“it was not altogether clear of grounds of suspicion that it 
was done designedly o 

Wednesday the first of April following, there happened 
another fire at the storehouse of Mr. Van Zandt, at the east 
end of the town. “It was an old wooden building, with 
deal-boards and hay stored in one end of it, and the fire was 
zaid to be caused by a man smoking a pipe there, and setting 
fire tothe hay. But it was said again, that the fire was 
first discovered in the north-east side of the roof before it had 
taken the hay 

Saturday evening, fourth of April, there was another fire 


at the house of one (.uick. As the people were returning 
from this there was another alarm of fire “ at the house of 
one Ben Thomas, next door to Captain Serly, on the west 
side.’ On Sunday morning following, “it was discovered 


that some coals had been put under a haystack, standing neat 
the coach-house and stables of Joseph Murray, Esquire, in 
Broadway It was said there were coala and ashes traced 
from the fence toa house edjoining the stables, which caused 
suspicion of the negro that lived there 

These fires happening in such quick succession, and under 
uch circumstances, caused a suspicion that they could not 
he the result of accident. This was corroborated by the 
following circumstance, which took place the day on which 
the coals were found under Mr. Murray's haystack. “As 
threenegroes were walking up the Broadway, towards the 
English church,” says our journal, ‘ about service-time, Mrs 
Farle, looking out of her window, overheard one of them say 

avaporing sort of air, “ Fire— 





ing to his companions with : 
fire—score h scorch a litth d—n it, by ind-by.’ The 
at thus spoke war "Mr Walter's @Qunco” This 





peTson th 
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cireurnstance was communicated to a neighboring alderman, | 
him to the justices at their meeting the next dey. 

(nm Mionday the sixth of April there happen d two fires, at 
the latter of which there was such evident proofs « f its being 
ihe work of an incendiary, “that there was a ery among the 
The Spanish negroes—the Spanish negroes—take 
up the Spanish negroes.’ There had been some Spanish 
negroes brought in by Captain Lush, the prize condemned, 
and the negroes sold as slaves. Captain Sarly had pure hased 
one of them, and as these two last tires happened next door 
to him, one on each side, and the Jast was s 
result of design, their suspicions turned on the Spanish ne 


gro, and produced the ery for the apprehension of the whol 


While the people were extinguishing the fire next to Cap- 
tain Sarly’s, there was another cry of fire, which drew most 
vay, leaving but few behind.  * A man who had 
been on the top of the house assisting to extinguish the fire, 
saw a negro leap out of the end window of one of them, and 
from thenee making over several garden fences in great haste, 
which occasioned him to ery out ‘A negro—a negro! which 
soon improved into an alarm that the negroes were rising.” 
This negro proved to be Cuffee Philips 
character. His master being a single man, and little at home 
Cuff had a great deal of idle time, it seems, which he em 
ployed to ill purposes, and had acquired a general bad fame.” 

A general panic now spread through the whole city ; per- 

ons in the neighborhood of these fires began to remove their 
goods ; the common council met, and requested the lieutenant 


governor to issue a proclamation, offering a reward of one 
hundred pounds and pardon; and, if a slave, freedom and 
twenty pounds to any who should inform against the sup 
The leutenant-governor accordingly 


posed incendiaries. 
issued his proclamation on the seventeenth of April. 
same day Cuflee Philipse was interrogated, and though it 
was somewhat doubtful whether he was the person seen to! 
leap out of the window during the fire near Captain Sarly’s, | 
it was thought proper to hold him in confinement to await 


On the twenty-second of April the supreme court con 
vened, and Mary Burton, the young woman who had been 
in the protection of the magistrate since the expression of her 
fears on account of her testimony in the affair of the rob- | 
bery at Mr. Hogg’s, was examined before the grand jury 
Her testimony for the first time went to establish the extis- 
tence of a plot of the negroes, in conjunction with Hughson | 
and his wife and the lrish beauty, to burn the whole city. 
The next day the Irish beauty underwent an examination, in 
which she solemnly denied all Knowledge of the plot, and de 
clared “that if she were to accuse anybody of any such thing, 
she must accuse innocent persons, and wrong her own soul.” 

About this time a letter was intercepted in New-Jersey, 
and sent to the common council of New-York, from Mrs 
Romme to her husband, in which she says, “ Vark’s negro, 
he keeps his word steadfast for you.” She advises him of the 
trial of Hughson and his wife, and enjoins him to keep out 
of the way. The third of May one Arthur Price, a servant 
of Captain Vincent, couunitted on a charge of having robbed 
his master’s house, intimated to the magistrates that he had 
some important disclosures to make. He was brought before 
one of the judges, and deposed to various conversations with 
Peggy, the Irish beauty, in which she detailed some vague 
threats of vengeance uttered by several of the negroes in 
case Cesar and lrince, then in custody, should | 
not to sav anything 


Just at this period the panic in the eit 


RE 


creased by the burning of seven barns at Hackensack, m 


The seventh of May, Peggy being examined in relation to 
her conversations with Arthur I’rice, made a contesston, ta 
plicating Romime and his wife and several negroes in a plot 
“to burn the fort first, and afterwards the city, and then steal 
rob, and carry away all the money and goods they could pro 
‘They were to carry these into the country, 
joined by the country negroes, and to return and perpetrate 
a gener l massacre of the whites.” 

The whole of this was denied by Mrs. Romme, the wif 
She ocknowledged that (utfee | hil ~ 
kept gane Cor ks at their house, and that Cesar, 
Cato came there sometimes to dnnk, but she neither knew 
or had ever heard of any plot to burn the city, or nuurder the 
Phe several negroes implicated by . evgy wer 


to be hung, the former “on the island near the powder 
Lhey were executed,’ 
according to sentence 


“the eleventh of Muy 


very stubbornly, without confessing any thing »bout the con- |i in willing subu ission to his will. itis the cross of my Re- 


! spiracy, and denied that they knew of it to the last.” deeiver, | bear it with pieasure, well knowing that all who 


The thirteenth of May + 


humiliation ; the shops were shut, and “ persons of all ranks 
resorted to their respective places of worship, and sé emed |Tesurrection, For he went not up to heaven before he ascend- 


deeply affected with a sense of the calamities by which they ¢d Mount Calvary, nor did he wear the crown of glory before 
fe ” The thirtieth of May, Guaco and |he wore the crown of therns. | am now about to appear be 
fore an awtul and tren endous (,od—a being ot infinite purity, 
unerning justice—too wise to be deceived, too just not to 
punish the atter.pt. Now this is the being at whose bar | 


live in Jesus (Christ must suffer persecution. We niust par- 
take in his sufferings before we can share the glories of his 





vas a day of publie fasting and 


had been lately visited 
Cuflee were executed at the stake, and confessed the plot, 
each accusing Hughson as the contriver of all. 

The second of June, Hughson, his wife and daughter, to- 
gether with Margaret Sorubiero, alias Kerry, commonly 
called the Irish beauty, were brought to tral, all found guilty, 
and sentenced for execution the twellth of June, the former 
in chains. Vhe eleventh of June, Bastian, a condemned ne 
gro, confessed the plot in open court. Cesar was to he king, 
and Hughson ruler over all. The same day Hughson’s 
daughter was reprieved till the ninetec nth. The next day 
Hughson and his wife end Margaret Kerry were led to exe- 
cution. Their appearance and behavior are thus deseribed : 


“The sheriffs observed John Hughson, when he was 


stand. Inthe presence of that God, the possessor of heaven 
and earth, the dispenser of life and immortality, the avenger 
of falsehood, | litt up my hands and eyes fearlessly, and so- 
lemnly protest | am innocent of what is laid to my charge. I 
appeal to the great Being who holds the earth, the waters, 
and the heavens in his hand—who looks through the hearts 
of all his creatures, for my entire ignorance of Fiughson, his 
wile, or the wretched woman who was hanged with them. | 
jnever knew them, living, dying, or dead ; nor ever had any 
{knowledge or confederacy with black or white in any plot 
; Upon the memorials of the body and blood of my deares 
brought out of jail to be carried to execution, to have a red |! I é = Monee “ , ° reat 
, 2 . , | Lord, in the creatures of bread and wine in which | have com- 
spot on each cheek, about the bigness of a shilling, which | : : ‘ 
|memorated the love of my dying Savior, 1 protest that the 
they thought very remarkable, for he was always pele of) _ . ii, : 
: \ , | Witnesses are false ones. | never knew or saw these perjured 
visage. ‘These spots continued all along to the gallows. , : ‘ : 
1 Beers ‘ | witnesses but at my trial. But to remove all scruples with 
Amongst other discourse it seems he had said ‘he did not | , : aa ; 
regard to my faith, and the truth of this my testimony after 
doubt some remarkable sign would happen to him, to show | ; . . 
2 my death, | shall give my thoughts on some points.” 
his innocence” He stood up in the cart all the way, looking | ae : . 
oh , ; ae 11 After attesting his bee. that it is not inthe power of man 
round as > Steet wv rescue au was con ectures ” . . . 
‘ a uf . expectes 60 f . hee lif es Je hic! ’ | to forgive sin, and that these who pretend to do it, commit 
many m 2 ne ha Was iifted up as high as . . 
y senen Von ee sie ~ _— pas 16 8 | the sin against the Holy Ghost, he proceeds : 
his pinion would adinit of, and a finger poimting, asi intend- - : ’ 
Sead ' 1 solemnly attest and believe that a person having com 
ing to beckon. : ; : 
: t a mitted or imagined crimes that might have proved hurtful o 
* At the gallows his wite stood like a lifeless trunk, with a | , . r) I oe 
; : destructive to society, and who does not ayow the whole 
rope about her neck tied to the tree. She said not a word, || _, : ; 
per scheme, and all the persons concerned with him, cannot ob- 
and had scarce any visible motion. . ° . . 
; . tain pardon from God; for it is not the taking of oaths that 
“5 eggy seemed much less resigned than the others, or “ae . . 
ought to deter him from confessing his guilt and that of others 
rather unwilling to encounter death. She was going to say : sa as : . “ 
; ’ ‘such obligations being not only sinful, but unpardonable it 
something, but the old woman, who, being next her, gave her WF te A . ts ; : 
' si hoe Raed 4 ; not broken. A person firmly believing this, standing like 
a shove Wi J und, as Was si v 5 eggyv was : 7 7. 4 Baal . 
shove 1 her hanc as said by some, so ; ‘me on the brink of an eternal life of suffering, if he shall 
silent . . . “—_ 
‘ ? . lie with his last breath, and knowing his future state must 
“ But they all died, having protested their innocence tothe | , . : : 
2 , depend on the performance or neglect of these duties, can 
last touching the conspiracy.” | A 
“ : not, dare not trifle or prevaricate. 
It would exceed the limits of this article to relate all the as 7 
- ; a I have no more to say by way of clearing my innocencs 
succeeding particulars of this singular affair; and the pre- “ : ape, : 3 . 
‘ knowing that to a true, unprejudiced christian mind T must 
varications of Marv Purton, who de posed one dav to what , ‘ aK ‘ 
: . ; : — appear guiltless. But lam not very solicitous about it. I re 
she contradicted the next, until, in the judgment of posterity |... . Pe 2 é nF 
ree ” | joice, and it is now my comfort in this last hour of mortal life 
lat least, she became unworthy of belief in any case, much . : : 
Seage A ea that my conscience speaks peace to me, now that I am going 
more one of life and death. Several persons suffered, prin- _ 
cipally in consequence of her testimony, and she finally re- 


from a world of sorrow to a region of bliss, where there are 

' / no plots and no perjured witnesses thirsting for innocent blood 

ceived a reward of one hundred pounds from the authorities and where, blessed be God! the wicked cease from troubling, 

of the city. That such a plot was talked of and agitated, if and the wearv are at rest = 
‘ « « a st, 
not actually organized, and that many of those who suffered * But le ist any serious christian should arraign the prov 
Ssté § s sthi Sit id u | FON, 
an mutiee ot ta P means aaa + dhl hove . ad 

were guilty at least of arson I have little doubt. But there (dence of God, in thus suffering the innocent to be slain like 
* > t . } ional ell « “thy » the ste : > ; 

“re one a en = oorv fell a victim to the stern helpless lambs in the slaughter-house of the butcher, I, even 
ugotry and intolerance of 1 age. : . 
aENTY ANG WNLEFARCE OF the AE 1, will bear testimony that these are the dark dispensations ot 

. > vl acene , . } > .weToKe: ° 
From the supposed agency of the Spanish eatholie negroes | being who is all wise and cannot do wrong, who is all mer 
in these fires, religion became in some measure a party to the | ¢iful. and will not suffer the guiltless to perish in vain 

. acy: . > ‘per: Peas, ’ ! <“ 3 © , 

conspiracy ; and the attorney-general frequently tooh occa * And now I depart this waste and howling wilderness 

sion to allude to a design on the part of the pope and the | with a mind serene and free from all malice, hoping forgive 
cual » princivel cities : British provinces. |! ; . . 

Spaniards to burn the principal citic in the British provinces jness, bequeathing forgiveness to all, and praying that Jesus 
In the ferment of mingled fear and religious antipathy com- | who alone is the giver of re pentance, will convince, conquer 
) eS ? os 7 . : Pine Hie ; ’ 

‘ined, an unfortunate catholic priest, named John Cry, was | and enlighten the souls of my murderers, who have borne 
accused of instigating and participating in the plot of burn 





’ witness agaist me, that they may publicly confess their 
ing and massacre. wickedness, and even though late, do justice to my injured 


He was accused by a certain carpenter, who heard lim}! memory when dead.” Lb 





preach, and depos« dthat “the drift of his sermon was avainst 
' t 


drunkenness and debauchery of lite, and against deists ; that he LITERARY NOTICES 


lained the preachers of the city tor their preaching up that 


! . as suflici or st y le said this 
faith without works was sufficient for sal ation. He said this || phe works of Cowper and Thomson, including many letters and 
was destroving two grand attributes of Cx 1 Almichty, ju: Pp ver my Tisbye b& this country. with a new aod 

: } ko? ! terest mer ' the Late of ns Complet , 
tice and merev, and that there must be good works.”' sh 2 - oe n. Somplete in one ¥ 
a } on f vdelp J. Grigg (Ol, svo. p. 537 

iyo . : } = oe © calwit.iar ) " , ‘ 

Vhese unheard-of blasphemies against the calvir.ism of This valuable work is elegantly printed, and issued at « 

»} ’ . ’ porwr - ! . we . 
the honest Hutch jury proved most probably fatal to poor moderate price ihe “letters and poems never before pub- 
{ j lisposine m ’ | fait! t! ’ } | 
Ury, by disposing them to put implicit faith in the vague tes ished,” will impart to it an additional value ; and although the 
tinony of suspicious Withesses, and misinterpret his nost in- | ,ublic are too well ac juainted with the rare merit of these 


novent actions. He was convieted and executed, His deport- standard writers to render any strictures upon their works 
ent on his trial, in prison, and at the place of execution, a8 yecessary, we cannot refrain tron praising the neatness with 
deseribed, even by a writer evidently believing in his guilt, which the publisher has prepared this edition. The volume 
» sal ) - Tr " 7 : ° 
has often called forth the sympathy of the author of this |j, ornamented with a delichtful frontis) icce, and appros ion 
sketch, and brought the tears into his eyes, although an or- | nearer the excellence of the Fnglish style than the generality 
ho episcot - and his last dvine declarati —_ , a a > 
thodox piscopalian ; and his last dying declaration seems to of similar American publiestions. ‘Too little attention has 
him to be one of the most eloquent as well as solemn and jeen paid to the manner of reprinting the standard works ol 
. : . { S 4 lle I . " 
aflecting on record. It is as follow: the British authors. We are pleased to observe that more 
ct; and of the entet 





“ Fellow-christians—I am going to suffer a death of pain care has lately been devoted to the su 
and ignominy, a death accursed of ail mankind. but it is the | prising publishers who have led the way, Mr. Gngg stan Js 


They died cup my heavenly father has placed in my hands, and I drink | among the foremost 
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Our Neighdourhood, « Letters on Horteulture and Natural Phe 
nomena : interspersed with opia.oas on Domestic and Moral Eco- 
nomy N. York: E Bliss. 1°31. Rmo p 332 


The sinners and ignoramusses, of which many authors teke 
it for granted that the world is composed, betray such a wil 
ful aversion to moral and scientific instruction, that the sager 
and more virtuous part are compelled to resort to ingenious 


expedients to surprise them with a lesson or a sermon, which j, 


they receive as achild swallows physic, in sweetmeats. [In 
this volume, there are some good directions relative to garden- 
ing and other branches of rural economy, conveyed through the 
medium of much detail, Jess interesting in itself than the in- 
formation which it is intended to render palatable. The 
sketches of private life and family circumstances, although ap 
parently modeled on the stvle of Miss Mitford, are totally un 
supported by the judicious selection of incidents—the easy and 
singular power of graphic description, so charming in the de 
lightful delineations of “Our Village.’ An ordinary writer, 


casually witnessing some striking event, or sublime scene, in | 


the artless language of nature with which his excited imagina 
tion will supply him, may impart a degree of interest to his 
relation ; but it requires a great poetic talent to fing a charm 
about mereevery-day people and occurrences. ‘The inex pressi 

ble archness and grace with which t!is has been accomplished | 
by Miss Mitford, throws the tame ordinary characters, and te- 
dious trifles of the present publication altogether in’ the 
shade. ‘lhe author seems to forget that what is quite agree- 
able and interesting to one’s self, in the routine of private 
life, is not sufficiently important to be printed in a duedeci:..o, 
and paraded before the world. As letters to a friend, who 
would naturally peruse them with partiality, or even asa 
private journal, “ 
to be admired by the parties figuring therein; but Mr. Allen, 
Mr. Allen—think of three hundred and thirty-two mortal 
pages of unentertaining, and, too often, uninstructive matter, 


ur Neighbourhood” might be well enough 


inflicted upon us innocent citizens—about persons and places 
we dare not cherish a hope of beholding this side the river 
Sty x! We quote a portion of the ninth letter, as a fur speci 
men of the principal part of the work : 

“ We are really grateful for a rainy day in the country, for 
while the sun shines we are very busy out doors with the 
plough and spade, and in preparing for winter In conse- 
quence, a nutaber of little, and yet very Lnportant matters, 
are left to accuwulate until a rain drives us under shelter 
Three days of incessant rain have brought us up again, and 
now there stands a goodly row of sharp tools, sound rakes and 
mallets, as well as some well-sha, ed axe aad hauuuer handles. 
If it be a clear day to-:morrow, we are to killour hogs—six {ine 
ones of the no-bone breed, and only eight months old. bt eter 
acts as master of ceremonies, and hes imvited his neighbor, 
Brom, to assist us, prowising in turn to go over to hiia when 
he Is ready. 


Brom is ter. beutley’s ian. My little Sam is 


as knowing at it as his 


case with ali that occurs, 


elders ; and poor lennis, as is the 
is giving his opinion with great flu 
ency, but really knowing nothing of the matter. 

‘i 


siaster, but he will certaimly 


“ Peter came to me last evening to unburthen himself 
lo not wish to injure the man, 
make all go wrong. He killed tiis own pig at his own house 
Hie 
n, and it hang all iopsided for the 
Peter, what is that? I fan- 


that | ain no wiser myself than Dennis on the subject of 


last week, and such a poor disfigured thing | never saw 
has left half the bristle « 


want of a gamble ‘A gau.bk 


gambles.’ Vhy a gauble, Master, is a piece of stick, sharp 
ened at both ends, to keep the feet of the hogs spread out. 
? Has Mas 


ter no more beans and peas to shell !’ said the black, grinning 


But cannot you set him at work at something else 


And again 

“We went into a noble pantry, or rather store-room, filled 
with preserves and pr kles, cheese cakes and eatables of all 
soris—in fact there was abundance throughout, and all so 
onveniently pl wed, so clean and so fresh that | was tempted 
to eat slice after slice of the cold tongue and turkey, and 
pumpkin-pies ; nor could I resist the pressing entreaties to 
eat ‘only one piece of plum-cake, and then just to taste the 
goose berry-win 

wu 


Now far be it from us tospeak disrespectfully either of “ cold 


tongue and turkey" or “ pumpkin pies,” or to insinuate any 
thing against the adroitness with which Peter brought the 
existence of that innocent and much-abused animal allu 


ded to above, to a melancholy and premature close; but we 
would suggest that these things cannot be generally inter- 
There is too much chaff to compensate the reader for 
the grains of wheat, of which, we must in justice confess, the 
work is not entirely destitute. The preface affords the rea- 
Jer grounds to hope that this is to be succeeded t 


similar volumes ' 


esting 


v two other 
We take the liherty of requesting the an-.! 


| of General Washington. 





|| principal part of his dramatis persona, who appear rather odd 
| and out of place, thus going through the simplest actions and 
| conversations of their lives, in the broad glare of public obser 


ture, and place them more inunediately in the reader's pos 


| session. 


' 
| vation ; and particularly to compress his views on horticul 
' 
' 


The public, to be sure, is an indolent person, rather 
| fond of his own ease and pleasure ; but we will venture to be || 
j his surety that he will bear all the real information upon | 
rural economy, with which Mr. Allen's experience has en 
| riched his mind, without the aid of the in-door sketches of 
| character, or any other sly artifice to enlighten his mind by 


jamusing his faney. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


THE PAINTINGS OF COLONEL TRUMBULL, 


‘Tue exhibition at the gallery of the American Academy 

of the Fine Arts, in (hambers-street, is rendered interesting | 
by the fact that all the productions, including nine subjects 
of the American revolution, with near two hundred and fifty 
‘portraits of persons distinguished in that period, are painted 
merits of Colonel 
Yrumbull as an artist have been so frequently canvassed as 


from the life by a single individual. he 


to render, at this time, any opinion respecting his talents un-} 





‘uecessary : especially as it is well known that in I816 the} 
government of the United States passed a resolution autho- | 


These { 


rizing him to execute four subjects for the nation 
were completed in a manner which gave general satisfaction ; 
and, if we mistake not, adorn the rotunda in the capitol at 
Wasiington. Of thei, four pieces in the present collection | 
are nuniature duplicates. ‘The principal paintings which 
claim the attention of the the battle of Bun 
ker’s Hill, the death of General Montgomery in the attack | 
on iuebec, the Declaration of Inde pendence, the capture 


spectator are 


of the Hessians at ‘Trenton, the surrender of General Bur 
goyne, the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, and the resignation |} 
‘Lhe interest of these pictures is/| 
uch heightened by the circumstance of their being original 
likenesses. “Phe American cannot look upon the represen- 
tations of these Luportant events without feeling a throng 
of spirit-stirring associations crowd upon his wand. brom | 
these originals several fine engravings have been executed 


which many of our readers must have frequently seen, as | 


they have been widely disseuunated and much adinired 

Although, however, Colonel Trumbull has devoted a very | 
large portion of his life to paintings illustrative of the events | 
of the American revolution, he has not confined himself to 
them exclusive ly. We have, a: wng many additional pieces 
copies 0 celebrated preture sof the old masters, landse Apes, 
waterfalls, Ac; besides numerous miniature heads of dis 
tinguished persons done in oil 

It is to be hoped that our citizens will not disregard the 


| 
| 
i 
present opportunity of compensating the venerable and indus 
trious artist for so many vears of laborious exertion, in illus 


trating prominent periods in the history of his country 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


ESTRANGEMENT. 





















BY MISS ELIZABETH BOGART 
Prov t e’en thou, the changeless one, t ears’ 4 t 
ast wed at length t Kiene ss, with eart! Vast i 
Pay heart has mingled with the world, its pa sand prod 
And stern collision, mind with mand, thy iden pov aw tried 
And io thy mterceurse with men, its rivalries and tea 
Thou hast of litde unpert deemed the friendstup of past years 
We be it so—and may'st thou find the busy scene f lite 
he spirit-etirring wartare, an! the deep commingling 
Or me pursuits, a recompense for the more qu 
The sot sweeter jove, to which the heart of w t 
And y'st vu flad shition'’s pat i brighta pie 
Nor e’er regret, in after-life, what t 1 hast Cast away 
20, ther I feel that the irt changed—the sign is on t br 
Its « expres n asl gazed in silence even now ’ 
t A that altered look > We mite! not neet again 
We @ tothe divergi int. where breaks t ’ } 
ah s union i we pa assed fo pursur 
t we, a et chosen path, the distant goal in viev 
It is mot that the t was mine, e’en in the future far 
i ' urd uld form beneat! me guiding 
love songhtto win thy /ere. in that absorbing Des 
“ peaks of perfect union, and of perfect confidence 
I never dreamed that thrilling word, howe’er ut ef 
Applied to thee and me ; or swayed the thoughts of either sr 
Tw ve spirit’s friendship, and opinion's imterc hangs 
Thate nent came with 12 ition’ rang 
I mies thy t t ‘pproving glance, or thy reproving «mul 
lng , tk ese given, effectuelt the w j 
I mees thee in the tri of which happiness is made 
4 nh the tiore momentous scenes, where life ts all display d 
Iw cre we illt t n to me 
Bat har thing st to me . 
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thor to eat his pies in future behind the scenes, to kill off the | How can [ mix in fashion’s throng, « 
Or walk beneath the moon 
Or sketch with fancy’s graph 

Nor see thee in each picture stil 


gay 
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TIME AND TRUTH.—AN APOLOGUE, 


BY J. K. PAULDING, . 


Amono the daughters of Time, the youngest and best be | party interpreted difierently. 
It was fore-) could not find out which was the right meaning. 


loved, was a beautiful maiden, called Truth. 
doomed at her birth that she should be incapable of fraud or |); 
deception; that wherever she came she should remedy the 


evils of falsehood and calumny, put to (light forever the errors | jate here as elsewhere.” 


of mankind, and banish doubt, darkness, and uncertainty 
from the face of the earth. Inshort, she was to be ommpotent 


and eternal ‘1 


‘Time, who was forever in motion, and never staid a MO- | they said they knew it already as wellas I did. 1 asked them 


: | 
ment in one place, could not endure to be without the society |} 


of his favorite child, and as svon as she grew up, insisted on jof the strongest, and then left me shouting ‘ Truth is great and 


her accompanying him every where. Being about to make 


the circuit of the universe, he accordingly took her by the 


hand, and they journeyed together. 
Time had wings, but ‘Truth had none; and it was soon \t 


\the people were fighting, and cutting throats, and burning |! ment is paid to it by almost every reader. 


will prevai 


“ How should i, my father, when she never stops to see itaire said of 


__. | whither she is going, and | am always seeking the true path ?”’ |) it that he always hurried through it as fast as possible, to have 


“ Proceeding onward,” resumed old ‘Tine, “leame to where }|the pleasure of commencing again; and the same compli- 

It is the history 
ach other on account of a dispute about a word, which each of the Paladins at the court of Charlemagne, their amours 
Ithought it a great pity they and adventures. There is, however, no pretension to unity 
But, said jjof plan. Though the madness of Orlando has given name 
, my daughter is just behind and will clear up the matter, I | to the work, it is merely an episode, and does not occur til) 


have not a moment to lose. I hope thou didst not come too jj the twenty-third canto, the middle of the poem. It is, in fact, 


a continuation of the (/rlando Innamorato of Berni, begin- 

“ Not altogether too late, father,” replied the virgin, “ but |) ning where that leaves off, without pretace or explanation, 
re | caue one party had exterminated the other; and when Ariosto imitates Homer in the abruptness as well as in the 
offered to tell the conquerors the true meaning of the word, |] spirit with which he enters upon his subject. He rushes at once 
|into his field of action, without preparation for egress. When 
iow they came by it; they answered by virtue of the right his characters are crowded on his hands he is not puzzled, like 
| Madame de Scudén, how to “kill the king or marry the queen,” 
ip» 'he leaves all in confusion, and enters upon another theme, 
“oor, ignorant creatures!’ exclaimed Time, and shrug- |) which he gilds, adorns,and confounds in the same way. He leads 





ged his brawny shoulders. “As I travelled onward from |) his hearers sometimes over rough and sometimes over barren 


lence, | came to a nation which sacrificed human beings toa || spots; they are sometimes bewildered by the intricacy, some- 


found she could not keep up with the old man, who, though igreat snake, and left particular directions with the priests to || times wearied by the length of the way; often provoked, yet 


his head was almost bald and his beard white as the driven | 


snow, could travel day and night, over hill and dale, sea and ir 
land, through air and fire, without ever resting or being 
fatigued. Impatient of delay, and incapable of restraining | t 
the impetuosity of his motions, he soon grew tired of the slow } 


and feeble steps of his daughter, who was timid as a young 


fawn, and looked about, before, behind, on every side ere she | wroth. But he again resumed his narrative. 


ventured forward; and telling her he could not wait for her 
tardy motions, bade her join him without fail at the end of |, 
the world. Hi 

‘Time soon finished his tour round the globe, but Truth was | ; 
far behind ; and as he had sworn never to wait for any one, the ||, 


old man turned round to make another tour, and met his!) jeople 2” 


daughter about half way on her journey. As long parted | 


friends love to tell each other all that has passed in their) came they had all been swallowed up by an inundation !” 


absence, they related their adventures. 


“One day,” said ‘Time, © Lmet a wife whose rash husband } his impatience at the dilatory pace of his daughter. “Cut 
had turned her from his door and divided her from her children, | upon thee! Of what use is it that thou art gifted with onl 
on account of some unfounded jealousy. 1 would have stayed |} ,ower to correct error and remedy the mischiefs of calumny 
to make up the quarrel and convince him of his error, but | |__of what consequence is it thou shalt ever prevail where |} 
knew you would soon come and set all right. 1 hope thou|/:hou comest if thou art thusalways lagging behind the events || 
Didst thou interfere in eee which | bring about ? 


didst make ny words good. 
one of thy sex?” 


top you when you cae, and become convinced of their de-|/ always pleased with his vagaries. Wee relish even while we 
jlorable errors.” |condemn his whims and caprices, like grave age shaking its 

“| stopped; but I grieve to say it was only to lament over head, yet smiling at the follies of the frolic blood, and high 
heir misfortunes. The day before I arrived they had all spirits of youth. All his creations are dreams of fancy, with- 
wen exterminated by a people who came to convert them.” || out definite form or object. We receive no useful lessons of 

“ Sluggard !’ exclaimed the old man, for he began to wax || wisdom or prudence ; we see no examples of practical, every- 
day virtue ; we move in a world devoid of the charm of hu- 

* A little while after [ came among a people who worship- || man interest, but abounding in “ cloud-capt towers and gor- 
ed graven images, and was exceedingly angry at their foolish || geous palaces.” His is that world of poetry and romance, 
dolatry. But | could not stay to argue the matter with them, | ‘so dazzling tothe dreaming boy ;” so enticing, we may add, 
ind proclaimed aloud, as | passed, that my daughter was |}even to grave wisdom and gray-haired eld; where love and 
coming to set them right. Didst thou visit these ignorant || honor are the only laws, where brilliant accomplishments are 
| the only virtues, filled with all that can idly amuse or plea- 
“| did—but alas! father, the very day but one before ||| singly deceive us. It is like Phantastic’s chamber in Spenser, 

\ —— —— “‘dispainted all within 








With sundry colors, in the which were writ 
Infinite shapes of things dispersed thin ; 
Some such as in the world were never yet, 
Ne can devised be of mortall witt, 
Some daily seen and knowen by their names, 
Such as in idle fantasies do flit, 
Infernal hags, centaurs, feendes, hippodames, 
Apes, lyons, eagles, owles, fooles, lovers, children, dames.” 


- There is little character in his poems. The knightly Rug 
vetter not come at all than too late.” || siero, the brave Orlando, and the gallant Astolfo, are no bet- 
“Father,” replied the weeping daughter, “it is not that I || ter distinguished from each other than Virgil's “ fortemque 


“Out upon thee !’ cried ‘Time, no longer able to restrain || 


“ Alas! futher, the poor abandoned wife was dead before |! am too slow, but that thou art too swift. Remember that Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum.” The charm is in the nature 


came. Grief and shame had driven her to despair, and she | 


perished by her own hands.” 


heaven hath given thee wings, and vigor to pursue an eternal || and connection of the incidents, and still more in the unri- 


| fight, while the feet of thy poor girl are tender and her limbs || yalled beauty of the style. He is indeed a most consummate 


“What a pity! butlet us goon. Next I meta young man } slow of pace. If thou wouldst only slacken thy speed a little, || master of the graces and elegancies of his delicious language 


who had been crossed in love in consequence of calumunies 
that had poisoned the mind of his mistress, A little onward 
and | encountered the young woman herself, who was pining 
away almost broken-hearted at the supposed infamy ot her! 
lover. I could not stay to remedy their sorrows, but told 
them my daughter ‘Truth, was just behind, and would soon 
bring about a good understanding.” 

“ Alas! alas!” cried the maiden, with tears in her eyes, “1 
came too late. The youth had become a sot and a gamester, | 
and the poor girl had died of a broken heart.”’ | 

“ Thou art destined, it seems, to be always too late. I wish | 
thou wouldst go forward instead of looking «ll round, and) 
feeling thy way like a blind man.” 

“Ah! father,” replied she, “how should | be assured of 
being always right if 1 did not first see which way I was | 
going ?” | 

“ Next,” continued old Tune, “I came into a city where a | 
man had been condemned to death for a crime of which he | 





I might always keep up with thee, and—” In beauty and melody of versification he is unrivalled ; happy 
“Pshaw!’ exclaimed the old man, testily, “I have not a [ alike in the choice of epithets and circumstances, his descrip- 
moment to waste in hearing you talk.” I tions are perfect pictures, and glow in the most vivid coloring 
So saying, he spread his wings, shook his hour-glass at |' of the imagination. His very negligence is pleasing, with 
her in anger, and vaulted forth on another journey round the \ here and there an unfinished line, a careless repetition ; but 
world. His daughter ran after him as fast as she could, and || the nicest critic would abandon in despair this task of cor- 
entreated he would stop; but though she has ever since been } recting these more than venial errors. Often a playful turn 
trying, she has never been able to overtake the flight of Time. | j, given, as in Beppo and Don Juan, to the ending of a 
‘Those who know best, however, affirm that she will undoubt-! serious stanza: and as he changes, cameleon-like, his hue 
edly catch him at last, for “ Truth is great and must prevail.” || « from grave to gay,” from sportive mirth to lofty eloquence 
||or deep pathos, we follow him astonished, dazzled, and de 
| lighted. He possesses all that “ curiosa felicitas’’ of Horace, 


=== ||denied to most modern authors, and that perfection of ar 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF EMINENT CHARACTERS. | Which consists in its concealment. 


a ——-— “That which all fair works doth most aggrace, 
LUDOVICO ARIOSTO, ! The art which all that wrought appeared in no place.” 





= SS eS 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. 





Tuts distinguished writer showed from his earliest years| Cervantes undoubtedly far excels him in strong sense of the 
all the characteristics of a poet; a roving, unsettled disposi-| humorous and delicate strokes of satire; Le Sage is im- 


j ave ; sans > ro . . - ° 2 | : , : : 
was innocent. I would have stayed to do him justice, but tion, fond of literary leisure, and averse to the anxiety and | measurably his superior in the delineation of character, and 
_ more ane Geen and I knew ycu were clove at |application of business. Poverty alone forced him to become | in the living, breathing, practical spirit of his scenes ; but, 
hand. Didst thou save him from the gallows ? | industrious, and he entered the service of the Cardinal d’ Este, |, besides these, there are few works of eneginetion of euch w 


“ No—I did not arrive in season. | sav~ bis body hanging 
in chains ; but | did justice to his memory. Betier late than 


” 


aever, father. 


| as a sort of secretary. While in his employ, and at the age |! alloyed, delightful, intense interest 
jof thirty-one, he commenced the Orlando Furioso, on which|| It is exceedingly difficult to institute any comparison be 


| > . "CATS. ¢ ich " Ie oT ° . 
he spent cleven years, and which appeared in 1516. The popu-| tween minds so different in their objects and their powers as 


' j . : ‘ . ; ar.i am allice) » ahs . . oa ++ 
“ Humph !" said the old man. “ After this I ar.ived in larity of this work on its first publication was astonishing.) those of Ariosto and Tasso. All parallels in fact from Plu 
country where the people were preparing to wurder theirl) More than sixty editions were published in the course of that! tareh downw ards, are real parallels, that is, they run side by 


i 


governor and all his family on account of a false report of bis || century; and a contemporary says there were more copies of) side, but never meet in a point. This question, too, has been 


having attempted to betray them to their enemies. | looked | the Furioso in Italy than there were of Homer and Virgil. 
behind, end thought | saw thee advancing, and being, as usual || The Cardinal d’Este alone seems to have grudged him his 


4n a great hurry, lett it to thee to dissipate the delusion.” 
“| grieve to tell thee, O father! that L was a little too late. 
The virtuous governor, with all his family, had just perished, 


aud the wicked calumniator was in his place. | told them| 


the true state of the case. But the lie had done its work, and 
the consequences were irremediable.” 

“LT wish to the immortal Jove, cried Time, “I wish my 
youngest daughter Truth, would keep pace with my eldest 
daughter Falsehood!” . 





ja thousand times discussed, and as often left unsettled. It is 
| adisputed point, on which each takes the side that please= 
\\ popularity. The poet left him to attach himself to the duke | him ; a field open to all, in which every critical aspirant is “! 
| of Ferrara. This prince gave him the superintendence of} liberty to break a lance. ; 

his theatres; and in his employment Ariosto, who had too!) There are two great classes of the beautiful, and tre 
much of the courtier in his character, was glad to pass the | great sects among its admirers; the one those who love to 
remainder of his life. His patron's scanty bounty he ac-| 





follow nature into whatever extravagances or excesses she 
knowledged by the grossest flattery of him and his family ;|| wanders; the other those who lay claim to nicer refinement 
and the fulsome panegyrics he pronounces on the house of || and more fastidious taste ; who prefer polished weakness and 
Este, in the Orlando Furioso, immortalize the disgrace both || finished art to coarse strength and lawless energy. Eacii 
Jot the sycophant and his muster class has its favorites ; the one kindles with the fire of Homer 
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and are carried away by the power of Shakspeare ; the other 
rather linge: over the pensive elegance of Virgil, and sympa- 
thize with the graceful tenderness of Racine. The one is 


the English, the other the French school. ‘he one generally} 


prefer Ariosto, while the other award the palm to the more 
regular, finished beauties of ‘Tasso. ‘Tiraboschi, in his history 
of Italian literature, has decided the question with tolerable 
fairness. He gives Ariosto’s beauties the preference as 
being more vivid, original, and varied. “ Tasso,” says he, 
“ia like a miniature painter, unrivalled in the beauty of de- 
sign, the delicacy of his touch, and the fineness of his color- 
ing. Ariosto is a Giulio Romano, or a Buonarotti, who 
puts before your eyes, and almost makes you touch with your 
hand the gayest and the grandest scenes. Metastasio,” con- 
tinues he, “used to say, that if Apollo were to give him the 
choice of being one of the two poets, he would certainly 
hesitate, yet as certainly decide for Tasso; ‘for my part,’ says 
Tiraboschi, ‘in such a case | should first ask pardon of 
Tasso, and then choose to be Ariosto.’ ” A. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 





SKETCH FROM THE DIARY OF A POET. 
COPIED BY PERMISSION 


341 





fine the thoughts which her presence aroused in my mind 
What could I have in common with her in this existence ! 
We are different beings. Nature has exhausted her art in 
shaping the beauties of her person—in framing the structure 
Yer 
she is unconscious that her every motion presents a pictur: 
which a master painter would seize as a treasure ; display it 
to posterity and be immortal, What a perfect symmetry 
What a full, soft, and Hebe loveliness— 
a creature of light, joy, and fascination—courted by all— 


‘which I cannot pursue. A cold feeling, like a dagger, is in 
\my soul. Surely this poor overloaded existence is a burthen 
I would gladly lay down. 

Saturday. Why has nature placed that mysterious power 
of consciousness—my sou/—in a mean, diminutive form? 
Why has she shaped my features in a repulsive mould, given 
,me a harsh voice, and no power of expressing my sentiments. 1} 
can feel, but | cannot speak. What burning and thrilling im- 
pressions scenes and events make on me! ‘They sweep across 
my soul as a hand flung over a fine instrument, or the wind 
playing among the chords of the olian harp. The expres-| While | move only to shock the sight: speak but to affright 
sion of a radiant face—the shadowless irrepressible gaiety of the ear ; a detestable, wretched, misformed, forgotten outcast 
childhood, unconscious of the future—the contemplation of a} —with nature's displeasure marked on my countenance 
fine scene in nature—poetry, eloquence, music. Could | but |, | shrink from observation, and hide my head from the light 
give utterance to the feelings they awaken—but my lips are | Therefore have | grown up in solitude, and have chosen the 
,sealed—the voice of my spirit dies away unanswered in the | bee, the bird, and the forest trees for my companions. 
dark and silent chamber of my own thoughts. My soul | Tuesday. What fatal chance flings me into the society of 
| yearns for another existence. I have nothing to do—nothing | this bewitching girl. Is it possible that—or is fate but fram 
to hope in this. ing for me a new disappointment, of more refined cruelty 
Monday. | saw to-day an eagle confined in a cage. Mag-! than all others? What means the kindwess of her manner— 
|nificent wanderer of the trackless heaven. How proudly he} dare 1?—but alas! no. She pities me—she never dreams of 
has breasted the gale and floated in the blue expanse among’ Jove. It is the entire impossibility of such a thing that suffers 
his snow-capped mountains. Now his ruffled plumage was! her to speak to me in the unguarded manner of her own gen- 
jsolled—his useless wings drooped. Yet how haughty his tle nature, even as she would caress a dog. We walked yes 


of her clear mind—her fond and endearing disposition, 


dwells in her form 





AvruovcH no believer in astrology, I am sometimes in- 
clined to think that certain men are born under a lucky star, | 
and others under a malignant one. If so, I belong to the! 


latter class. A hateful planet has shed down its dark influ-|) 


ence upon me, or some fiend delights to thwart my wishes. 
So convinced am I of this, that I have ceased to expect the 
favor of fortune, who discovers her hatred towards me in so 
many instances ; and when any incident occurs calculated at 
first sight to give me pleasure, | am so used to the old tricks 
of the goddess, miscalled blind, that I look upon it only as a 
misfortune mocking me under the mask of a blessing. Ever 
since I first began to note the circumstances of this poor fan- 
tastic world, I could perceive that while the barks of others 
were floating gaily, banners flying and music playing, with 
prosperous breezes and a favorable tide, I, a sad, neglected, 
solitary creature, have rowed my little boat against the current. 
My affections are deep, but no one loves me. My pride is 
high and haughty, but is continually mortified. Nature has 
created me with an ardent thirst for admiration and fame, 
but has made me totally destitute of the means of acquiring 
either. My heart sometimes swells in my bosom with the 
bitterness of despair, and | exclaim with the unhappy Dane, 
“What should such fellows as I do crawling between heaven 
and earth?’ There have been beings who understood me, 
in whose love I was blessed, in whose society | was happy ; 
but my dreadful destiny gave them only that I might conceive 
the bliss of which I am capable, and feel more acutely the| 
anguish | am doomed to suffer; for even those few the light, | 
the talented, the gay, greet me no longer among the careless) 
multitude who throng the surface of the globe regardless of 
my fate. 

Monday. Last night | wandered forth alone, as usual. 
My feelings were melancholy and led me towards the place | 
of sepulture. How the tumult of worldly passion is hushed) 
among these quiet and pleasant graves. With what a sad) 
beauty the rosy sunset-beams lighted up the mournfui spot. 
The stir and din of the distant city were stilled. [ remember-| 
ed the times that were gone. Where were they whom I} 
loved, with their bright faces and endearing words? Alas!) 
alas! they were here—at my feet—yet they knew me not. ‘I he}, 
tenderness of a child was in my soul, and | hid my face. Then), 
the sun went down and shadows were around me, the stars| 
beamed brilliantly out, one after another along the deep sum- 
mer heavens, and the moon trembled in the river. A pensive | 
sunile softened all the features of surrounding nature. The 
dewy flowers curled up their perfume-breathing leaves. I! 
lingered in the deserted grove whose silence was unbroken! 
The pale queen of heaven gleam-| 


| 





even by the voice of birds. 
ed down through the outspreading branches, and sprinkled 
the turf with touches of silver light. Child of mirth and| 
fashion, who fliest the solitude of her home, aud findest com- 
panionship only in the dazzling crowd, at such an enchanted | 
hour as this, hither bend your steps—here pause above the 
graves of the newly dead whom you have loved, and learn what | 
t is to be alone—utterly alone. { 

Thursday. What am | made for? Ihave not the strength | 
of the clown, nor the skill of the artist. I cannot guide the! 
affairs of others nor my own. I cannot even contro! the 
rapid current of my own thoughts and feelings. Wretched-| 
ness has been in my heart. Fate seems forever presenting) 
the cup of happiness to my lips that | may see it dashed to’ 
the earth. Around me are spreading paths of sumuiner beanty: 


'gaze—how still, and stern, and lonely his spirit seemed. 1) terday in company with several merry friends, she the light 


' 
' 
| 
| 
1 


|almost cowered beneath his kingly glance. How grand in 
|himself—how much more so when regarded as an emblem of 
man. 

| Friday. Nature’s most exquisite charm is her simplicity. 
|From the unutterably vast machinery of the universe to the 
bursting forth of a morning flower, for the first time crimson- 
ing in the light and bending beneath the heavy dew, she is 
,all simplicity. She is never the same, and her changes are 
|made with the facility of thought. This afternoon brought a 
istorm of thunder and lightning. Surrounded by romantic 


‘and picturesque scenery, | watched it as it broke gradually} 


jin upon the deep rich repose of the air and the valley. The 
banks of snowy white clouds which had been piled up 
‘gorgeously in the distant horizon, blackened the whole heaven 
land deluged the earth. Then the sun streamed through the 
broken masses and half the sky displayed the softest azure. 
The deep vale—the groupings of the rich giant oaks—the 
sloping meadows of verdure were illumined with a rejoicing 
beauty. The watery branches glittered as the rays struck 


through their heavy foliage, lighting up the dimly seen re- | 


cesses of the solitary forest ; the warbling of birds burst forth 
‘around me, the low of the distant cattle blended with the 
|\dashing of a brook, which swollen by the rain, inundated its 
\grassy banks and poured its foaming and rapid flood over a 
ledge 
driven lightly by the gentle wind across the blue heaven, the 
broad rainbow suddenly reared its arch—the fairy wonder of 
the heavens. How imexpressibly beautiful are all these to 
me; and yet being purely physical and uninformed by the 


mysteries of thought and feeling, how unmeasurably inferior 


they are, in the philosophic eye, to the torms of lite, and espe- 
cially the human form in its fairest semblance—beautitul chil- 
dren. My affection for women is checked by the conviction 
that | am hideous in their eyes. ‘The gay, the graceful, the 
accomplished win their suules. I droop beneath their ob- 
serving glances. But children, untaught in the sophistries 
and passions of maturity, do not perceive these distinctions. 
They return your love instinctively, and they have not learned 
to check their mstincts, 

Monday. | have blamed myself for suffering so much re- 
gret that nature has branded me with a dull and hateful as 
pect—that she has denied me all the attractions and graces, 
both of person, manner, und mind, which please in other men. 
This fecling | have ascribed to vanity, but unjustly. My 
regret is natural, and is tounded in my afiections. It is not 
that I crave to be admired, but to be loved, 
lt 
sprung from the idlest dream—but | have forgotten to observe 
that for the last several months, driven into solitude and at a 
loss for every recreation, | had with fear and trebling flung 


malignity of fate in this, more sensibly than yesterday 


together some loose verses, which before | was aware had ac 


cumulated to a great number. (ine morning | missed them, 
and thought of them no nwre 
that name ! 
with its chilling shadow 


Among the stanzas missing were a few addressed to her, 


aroline—why do | pause at 
What feeling of dis appointment comes over me 
Surely our paths lie far asunder. | 
although never intenved jor hereve. The consciousnessof my 
personal defects have rendered my manner cold—especi 
ally towards females in whom | find myselt at all interested, | 
tor | aim sensitive to ridicule to a degree that has embittered 


mv life. In the stanzas alluded te, | had endeavored to de-! 


of broken rocks; and, as the exhausted clouds were | 


I never felt the | 


est of all. Yet once, unobserved by the rest, she plucked a 
wild rose, that peeped brightly out from the green tangled 
bushes, and placed it in my hand. Hope filled my soul for a 
moment, but for a moment on/y. Stung with the thought of 
‘my own weakness, with the consciousness of my own un- 
worthiness, | tore the floweret, and scattered its leaves on the 
ground. 
which I felt tremblingly to the very core of my heart. Then 
her manner grew as cold as my own, and I could not catch 
her eye again 
Wednesday. After a week of separation | met her yester 
day. We were both cold and civil. What cuts the soul 
jmore keenly than a look of contempt from one we love? Un- 
jjable longer to endure it, I seized a moment of solitude, and 
| wrote a few hurried lines. Company were around us—the 
careless and the happy—to whom life was all sunshine. Ac 
cident brought us again together, and alone, and I placed in 
her hand what I had written. She took it—grew pale, then 
| crimson—then returned the paper 
|, “You have no other answer?’ 
* None.” 
“Then | may burn this ?’ 
“You may.” 
“ You hate me?’ She was silent. 
* L will never see you again—farewell.” She grew yet paler 
“Caroline, dear Caroline, will you drive me from you for 
ever!" 
“1 am not the mistress of my actions.”’ 
“ But if you were, might | hope that—” 
She looked up, when a party, full of noisy mirth, wer 
heard in the hall, and { found myself alone.” 


| 


She rested her eyes on me with an expression 


4 


. . . . . . . . . ,. 
Twenty years after the date of the foregoing | was a travel 
ler in a foreign country, under the most favorable auspices 
Among the celebrated persons whom I was curious to behold, 
and to whom I had procured letters, was a poet, with whose 
verses the world is familiar, for they have shed a lustre 
By a peculiar train of circumstances, | 
acquired his most familior friendship. His dwelling was 
such as a poet would select, and the spirit of the gifted posses 
sor was Visible in all its decorations. Among the rarest of 
whose charms time seemed to 


‘Their conversations were ful) 


around his name 


these was his wife; a lads 


have softened, not destroyed 
of instructive matter, to which | listened with much pleasure, 
and in which | mingled only as an inquirer and a pupil 

Among other subjects, we once discussed the nature of « 
poet. Such an interesting theme animated me to speak more 
than was my custem, for | am just sufficiently a poet myself 
to admire the works of genius 

* Poetry,” said |, “is the lortiest gift of heaven. tt hallows 
its possessor and makes hin happy 

“ The tame of his productions pleases him,” said my fiend, 
“and endows him with worldly advantages, but the feeling 


rat 
r " 


itself is no compensation fk ortune 


“It would be said I, “to 
yet un 


ol 


a curious subject of inquiry,” 
elements of poetry 
conscious of h ted of the 


fortune, and entirely unknown to the workd—with percep 


isuppose one gifted with al! t! 


We favors 


' own i, olives 


tions he could not explain—atlections not appreciated by 
others. There must be such men, and probably many of 


them pass to they graves I 


unnotic 
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“That is noi the case with all, however,” said the wife|the situation, the conduct, the characters, and tie prospects} 
with an arch smile, “as I have read among some of the early! of those whose sole dependence is on the labor of their bands) 


' . 
—who comprise, throughout the world, two-thirds, perhaps) 





manuscripts of my husband, a very sage disquisition upon the| , . 
subject, which you woul! searcely deem cousistent with his) three-fourths of the human race—and on whose services the) 
present goodly condition, both in mind, person, and estate.” | other third or fourth depend for their necessaries, their com-) 

* Among all the blessings with which fate has endowed | forts, their enjoyments, and their luxuries. Whatever con- 
my dear (‘aroline,” said the poet, “the most valu ible of fe male | cerns the comfort or happiness, the morals or the manners of 
accomplishments, that of talking, you see has not been ouit-|/such a large portion of mankind—whatever tends to increase 


ted. But since she has been a tell tale, | will revenge myself) or decrease the former, or to elevate or depress the latter, is 
by giving you a perusal of the manuscript.” | deeply interesting to all whose views extend beyond their own 


The lady blushed and looked a little alarmed—the good-| narrow selfish concerns, and who, without the services of this 


natured and coutented author, enjoyed her contusion, and) class, would be forlorn and helpless. 
placing in my hand a manuscript volume which bore many | The class in question is susceptible of two great sub-divi- 
marks, both of carelessness and time, | perused the sketch, sions—those who are so well remunerated for their labors as, 
given above. It appears that the stanzas he alluded to were || to be able, not merely to provide, when employed, for seasons) 
taken from him and published by a tarailiar tric nd, and imme-|jof stagnation and sickness, but by industry, prudence, and, 


diately laid the foundation for the brilliant tase he has since || economy, to save enough in the course of a few years to ¢ om-| 
acquired, With, 
some man, when rendered interesting by a very striking |, this fortunate description, which is numerous and respectable, 
My object is to consider the 


His person, although he was by no means a hand-|) mence business on a small seale on their own account 


genius, does not seem to have been so particularly disagree- | | have no concern at present. 
able in the eyes of the lady, who has made hin a very affee-|/case of those whose services are so inadequately remunerated, | 
tionate wile and delighttul companion, «!though without that}! owing to the excess of labor beyond the demand for it, that 
immeasurable superiority with which the tervor of a poetic /they can barely support themselves while in good health and 
fancy had invested her. (5. tully employed, and of course, when sick or unemployed, 
jiust perish, unless relieved by charitable individuals, benevo- 
I use the word 





|{lent societies, or the guardians of the poor 
| 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


___ ||" perish” with due deliberation, and a tull conviction of its 
<== |] 
REMARKS ON TH || appropriate application to the case, however revolting it may 


CHARACTER, CONDUCT, SITUATION, AND PROSIEC Ts 
port on their daily or weekly wages, they are, when those) 
i ; ) ; 


j| Wages are stopped by whatever iveans, utterly destitute of 


seen to the reader—tor as these people depend tor daily sup- 


Of those who ive by ne labor hew hands 


BY MATHEW CAREY. wherewith to support their existence, and actually become 
ot the poor? saith the Lord || paupers, and theretore, without the aid above stated, would, I 


What mean ye, that ye griad tee lace 


God of Hosts.—Isaia/ | repeat, “' pe rishi’ ot want, 


Phe crisisof suflering through which this class has recently 


Tur subject of the following essays is deeply interesting || 
to a large portion of the human race, much of whose hay pt-| passed here and elsewhere, and the occurrence of similar 
ness, morals, and manners depends on its being correctly under-) sutiering in all hard winters, (and, in other seasons, trom 
It therefore demands the most) sickness and destitution of employment) often without receiv- 
} ing that extra aid which such a state of things loudly de- 


stood and rightly acted on 
serious retiection of the wise, the good, and the liberal 

Some of the most :naterial of the opinions herein contained |) jyands, appears to require a sober and serious investigation in 
are in direct hostility with those generally prevalent on the |! order to probe to the bottom so deplorable a state of things, 
same subject, and even by some highly enlightened citizens. |! whereby the comfort and happiness of such a large portion of 
But few can be ignorant that men may be enlightened on a! fyman beings are so cruelly shipwrecked, and to ascertain 
variety of topics, and yet may be radically in error on others. |) what are the causes of the evil, and whether it is susceptible 
Bacon believed in astrology, Johnson in the C ocklane ghost,' of any remedy, 


and the great judge tiale in witcheratt, He sentenced @ | phe erroneous opinions, to which I alluded in the com 


miserable wretch to death for that inaginary crime. Need 1) nee ment of this essay, are— 
add a word to prove the folly of placing boplieit credit, with 1. That every man, woman, and grown child, able and 
out due eXatuitiation, on Oplitotis sunictionied by ure ut nuiies, willing to work, may find employment. 
7 . . . ? 
or regarded as veucrable by their antiquity | 2. ‘That the poor, by industry, prudence, and economy, may 


All ask for such opinions as at the nrst view may appeal | oy at) times support themselves comfortably, without depend- 
heterodoxical, is a tair, candid, and repeated examination. | ing on eleemosynary aid—and, as a corollary frou these posi 


Let them not be cast aside with scorn, as mankind are too! Sinee 


apt to do, because they do not cotueide with preconceive: 3. That their sufferings and distresses chiefly, if not wholly 
views. If they cannot pass the ordeal, let them perish. I rise from their idleness, their dissipation, and their extrava 
otherwise, | hope they will meet with that attention, and|) once, 
produce those practical results which the unportance of the P 1. That taxes for the support of the poor, and aid afforded 
subject demands, them by charitable individuals or benevolent societies, are 

Let me most earnestly, but most respectiully conjure the pernicious, as, by encouraging the poor to depend on theua, 
ladies into whose hands these lines way come, to ponder |)... jocter their idleness and i uprovidenc 
deeply, and trequent!y, and lastingly on the deplorable condi on at lnaut inncoenes the 
tion of at least tweive thousand of their sex, who mn the four) potieve 


cities of Boston, New-York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, | 


and thus produce, 
poverty and distress they are lutended 
Lhese opinions, so far as they have operated—and, through 
are ground to the earth by an madequate remuneration fer! ype jy yicchievous zeal and industry of the 
their painful labors. Let them raise thetr voices, and exert) ioonomists. by which they have been promulyated, they have 
their intluence in their detence, and urge their male trends spread W ick ly- have been pernicious to the rich and the 
to enter the lists in the holy cause of suiering humenit 1 poor 
Mn not so enthusiastic or deluded as to suppose that a com 


school of politcal 


‘Lhey tend to harden the hearts of the former against 
the suflerings and distresses of the latter—and of course 
plete remedy can be applied to so enormous and so lnveterate prolong those sufleriugs and distresses, M uny wealthy 


an evil—an evil, tie retuedy ol Which requires nore gene rosity | individuals, benevolent and liberal, apprehensive lest they 


and disinterestedness thas usually falls tothe lot of mankind might produce evil to society, are, by these doctrines, pre 


3 er ellorts rye ! t ss hes ' 
But by proper efiorts the oppression of the mass of the sul- | ented trom indulyine the feelings of their hearts, and em 


lerers may be at least mifig {, anu ho Inconsiderabie portion ploying # portion of their superiiuous wealth for the best pur 


of them may be completely relions pose to which it can be appropriated—that purpose, which, 
The ladies will, L hope, parton me toran etvation which | at the hour of death, will atlord the most solid comfort on 
upplies to some of theum—but i trust to only a few Lt have retrospection—that is, “to teed the hungry, to give drink to 


dollars on a party—pay ‘the thirsty, to clothe the naked, to comfort the conitortless.’ 

Phe econonusts in questio. , when they are implored by the 
i : i - 

To the 


woman, who had to work ut her needl: or at the washing-tub | unieeling and uncharitable of the rich (and such unhappily 


known a lady expend o hundee 


thirty or forty dollars for a bonnet, and titty tora shaw! 


and yet make a hard bargain with @ seamstress or washer-| starving poor for “ bread,” tender them “a stone 


: ' 
for thirteen or fourteen hours a dey, to earn a bare livelibood |there are) these doctrines afford a plausible pretext, of which | 
for herself and a numerous tauily of small ehildren! ‘This!) they are not slow to avail themselves, to withhold their aid | 


the sup,” and ought te be eschew-// from the poor. They have moreover tended to attach a sort 





Is a Sore OPpressh: 
ed by every honorable mind Let it be reformed altogether.” of disrepute to those admirable associations of ladies and| 


I propose in these essays to consider and attempt to refute gentlemen, for the relief of the poor, on which heaven looks 


certain pernicions errors that toe generally prevail respecting |,down with complacence, and which form a delightful oasts in }} 


the midst of the arid deserts of sordid seiiishness which on 


= —_ a _ 


all sides present theiselves to the afflicted view ot the con- 
templative observer. 
I. So far as regards the first position which I have under- 


' taken to combat, it wiil scarcely be denied by any candid 


person that in the most prosperous times and countries there 
are certain occupations which, by the in. uence of fashion or 
‘There are other 
occupations at which employment is at al! times precarious, 
and others again which furnish little or no employment at 


other causes, suller occasional stagnations. 


certain seasons of the year. 

‘To the first class belong all those who minister to the 
fanciful wants of society—wants contracted or expanded by 
the whim or caprice of fashion. For instance, the king of 
England or the Prince of Wales having, some years since, 
laid aside his shoe-buckles, and supplied their place with 
ribands, shoe-buckles beca:we untashionable, and the journey- 
men buckle makers were reduced to a state approaching to 
starvation. Cases of this kind occur occasionally im this 
country, though not to the same extent nor arising from 
exactly the same cause, But, whatever may be the cause, 
the eflect is equally oppressive to the sufferer, deprived of his 
usual sources of support, / uree Instances oceur to my mund 
at this moment. The custom of cropping the hair threw 
half the hair-dressers out of employment. The use of lamps 
produced a similar ef And the intro- 
duction of marble cutting in the New-York prisons has opera- 





eet on the chandlers, 


ted perniciously on the stone-cutters of that state, particu- 
larly in the metropolis. 

Tn the second class the most conspicuous are the spoolers 
and seanistresses employed on coarse work, w ho, being far 
more numerous than the demand for their service requires, a 
portion of them are at all times but partially employed. 

In the third class may be enumerated laborers on canals 
and turnpike roads, hod carriers, wood sawyers, wood pilers, 
&e. Ac. 

Instances repeatedly occur in our cities of decent men 
with the most satisfectory recom) endations, seeking employ 

ent in vain for months as porters. There is at all times a 
superabundance of clerks. An advertisement for a person 
of this class will, in an hour or two, produce a dozen or two 
of applications. I have known persons of this deseription 
burthened with families, ebliged to descend to menial and de 
grading employments for support. 

it is frequently said, asa panacea for the distresses of those 
people, “ Let them go into the country—there they will find 
‘To say nothing of the utter unfitness 
of most of those persons for country labor, this is taking for 


granted what remains to be proved 


employment enough, 


The country rarely 
atlords employn ent for extra hands, except fora few weeks 
in the harvest. Farmers are generally supplied with steady 
hands at all other 
the case of a man of a weakly constitution, with a wife and 


Dut were it otherwise, take 


Seasons 


three or four small children; what a miserable chance would 
he stand of support by country labor! 

So far as regards seamstresses and spoole rs, the employ- 
ment of the two classes, through the year, does not average 
above forty or forty-five weeks, (one thousand of the former 
have been employed by the Providence Society in this city, 
during a winter, who could procure only four shirts per week 
for which they received but fifty cents! Some of them, living 
two miles from the oflice, had to travel four miles for this 
paltry pittance—and above half of thea: had no other de 
pendence. In the absence of all other evidence, this would 
be abundantly sufficient to establish the cruelty and injustice 
of the accusations brouglit ageinst this Ul-tuted and oppressed 
class, when they are involved in the geveral censure passed 
rovide nce 


on the poor for idleness and tiny 





LETTERS FROM BOSTON. 


THEATRICALS. 
Boston, April 1s, 1531 

My last letter, I believe, was in relation to that bedy o! 
nien Whose ill report is worse than a bad epitaph. What 
has contributed to render the drama so little fashionable, that 
nothing but some unusuel excitement can attract any thing 
hke a numerous audience A friend at my elbow suggests 
that it is a barbarous amusement, and must of course decline 
with the advance of civilization. Were the Athenians barba 
rous, or the Parisians, when the theatre flourished most 
splendidly in Paris and Athens? This decline may be af- 
tributed partly to the increased circulation and diminished 
price of amusing books, partly to caprice, and partly to the 
fact that talent can be better and more surely paid than by 


writing for the stage. Without good new plays it is the 
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natural course of things that interest in theatricals should | utterance—a tault which he had better mend as speedily as|| 


gradually subside ; without first-rate actors, the boxes which 
have been crowded with listeners to a Cooke or a Kean, will 
inevitably be empty. 

But to continue with sketching the players—those who 
are worthy of it. Who can be better in their respective 
lines then the two Barretts—husband and wife? Through 
the range of genteel comedy, in the characters that have a 
dash of the gentleman and the blood—the Tom Shuflletons, 
for instance, or the Charles Surfaces—there can be nobody 
livelier or more natural than Mr. Barrett. He sometimes 
plays in tragedy too, as you all know, and all know, conse- 
quently, that itis not his forte. Mrs. Barrett, during the 
past winter, has been looking as beautifully, and playing as 
prettily as she did ten years ago, which is saying not a little 
for her fine appearance. She has one or two dresses which 
display her face and figure to such advantage that it is really 
worth the price of a theatre ticket only to look upon her. 

Among the younger members of the corps is a gentleman 
whom I believe you have never had in either of the New- 
York theatres, but who promises very well in a line where 
we have very few who promise anything. I refer to Mr. 
Pearson. He wade his debut, | have understood, about three 
or four years ago at Philadelphia. 
ing at Baltimore and New-* /rieans, and during the present 
season here. He is a fine looking fellow, within a thought 
of six feet in height, with a good face, and a rich, powertul 


He has since been play- 


voice. In melo-drama—in the characte rs, for imstance, of 
Rob Roy, Masaniello, Carwin—he is unsurpassed. ‘he 


‘ Lear ot 


‘This piece, by 


part of the distracted tather, in a drama called the 
private life, 
the way, was originally got up for Booth, at the Haymarket 


he pertormed with great effect 


theatre, at the time Kean was playing Shakspeare’s Lear so 
successfully at one of the theatres royal. It had a great 
run originally, and was played here two or three nights in 
the early part of the season to very thin houses and then laid 
aside, ‘Thouga the piece, asa whole, is more than sufficiently 
paltry, it aflords in a single character good opportunities ior 
fine acting, and Mr. Pearson improved them to the best ad 
vantage. Luring the season he has played Rolla, | terre, 
Charles De Moore, lago, (excellently) and, for his benetit 
recently, William Tell. When Mr. 


learned to use more discretion in his violence, and ac 


Pearson shall have 


quired a better modulation of his fine voice, and a better 
command of his hands, which he now uses a little awkwardly, 
he will take a high stand on our stage 

Mr. Russell and Mr. Andrews are both im about the same 
line of business, and both excellent in it. But of all men to 
put on the air of a bumpkin, without sufficient sense to keep 
clear of burning or drowning, or, as the phrase has it, not 
knowing enough to go in when it rains, there is no one who 
can surpass Andrews. Of the stage he is very much of a 
gentleman in his character, manner, and appearance. But 
the shallowness of a sel{-conceited boor, and the stupidity of 
an empty-headed fool, you can find no where better repre- 
sented than by Andrews when he makes up his face for it 
He is well versed in stage trick, and makes it tell. But 1 
should give a wrong idea of Andrews if | neglected to men- 
tion a character in which he has exhibited talent of the 
highest order. Inthe melo-drama of “ Luke the Laborer” he 


plays with wonderful nature and effect. | have heard critics 


who have haunted the theatre for five and twenty years, men- | 


tion it repeatedly as one of the finest performances ever given 
upon the stage. | have never seen him in it but once, and 
that two or three years ago, but my recollection of it is as 
It is 


impossible that there should be better or more Linpressive act- 


fresh and vivid as if L had seen him but yesterday. 


ing. Uf course | do not tell you all this as news, for | am 
thinking you have had Andrews a coupie of seasons in New- 
York, and if so, you unquestionably remember bis Luke. In 
giving a complete list of the players, however, it is necessary 
to touch upon what you may already know much better than 
Ido myself. Mr. Andrews is very popular lere, and always 
draws a full and fashionable house at his benefit. 

Mr. and Mrs. Siuith are a handsome couple and clever in 


their business. ‘The husband represents fops and hair-brain- 


ed youths very well, but does wre tchedly in tragedy, because 
his voice is about as little under his command as it well can 
be. Mrs. Sinith isa pretty little woman, and behaves re- 
spectably in every thing she undertakes. Mrs. Russell, the 
vite of the manager, Is pleasant, quite pretty, and plays well 
n lively comedy. 

Ihave not as yet said any thing of Mr He is in 
he tragedy line, and always plays the tyrants and villains 
tle has a marked face, and frequently an excellent concep- 


ion of his character; but is too measured and forced in his 


Scot 





|possible, Mr. Scott performs in quite a variety of parts, and} 
|is a very useful and improving actor. | 
From this account, brief and imperfect as it necessarily 1s, | 
you may infer the general character of our stock company. 
jit isan excellent one, and if a single deficiency in it were | 
| supplied, there would be nothing to desire. We want very| 
‘much an actress for our Juliets and Lady Macbeths. 
Sharpe, a perfect lady in every thing, and a fine performer, 
jwas here a uonth or two early in the season, but when 
jshe left, it was all over with us. Now there is not a} 
tragedy in the English language that can be got up decently | 
without the assistance of a lady of this deseription—the Q 


Mrs. 


bk. D. from all which is that we have not had a tragedy per 
| formed throughout as it should be, since we parted with Mrs 
Sharpe. Now a deticiency like this is very lamentable, and 
we hope that next winter it may be supplied. 

I cannot conclude a letter upon the theatre without al 
luding to the excellent style in which its ailairs have been 
conducted by the present manager. Entering upon his duties 
at a time when strong etlorts were making in private against 
all theatricals, and publicly attacked from the pulpit and by 
the press, he has so carried himsell as toconciliate the respect 
and regard of all parues. if be pursues the same course in 
which he has litherto proceeded, we have contident hopes 
that the playhouse may be again a popular and tashionable 


‘resort tid 





THE DRAMA, 
THE NEWeVORK STAGE. 

Lion of the West" 
was produced, for the tirst time, on Monday evening, for the 
benefit of Mr. Hackett. It was received by a numerous audi- 
ence with decided marks of approbation The honorable 
}¢ olonel Nimrod Wildtire, a raw Kentuckian, just come to 
congress, found an able and very successful representative in 
Hackett, who kept the house im a roar by his comical and 


Parx.—T he new petit comedy of the “ 


characteristic narrations. Richings dressed and looked the 
(ount de Crillon (a pompous caricature of lofty deportivent 
and high rank) extremely well, but the part is entirely out of 
his line; besides which, his ignorance of the French language 
should prevent hin from assuming characters of that descrip 
tion. The count should have been sustained by 
Indeed, the injudicious cast of the piece in several instances 


P lactde 


detracted much from the effect which it would otherwise have 
produced. With a little more attention the managers might 
have rendered the ball-room scene quite eflective. Mos 
Sharpe met a very favorable reception as Cecilia Bramble, 
which she performed with her usual spirit. “This lady atter 
iw ards appeared in the farce of “ Perfection,” as Kate © Brien, 
a part not within her range, but in which she was quite suc 
cessful, considering the strong impression made by Chora 
' Fisher in the same piece 

Mr. Forrest, as Metamora, commenced an engagement on 
| Wednesday evening 
j new tragedy will be brought out under his direction 
lare few candidates more distinguished by public favor than 


New-York was the seene of his 


There 


our American tragedian. 
learliest successful efforts, and his occasional visits have been 
lalways greeted with enthusiastic welcome 

Bowery.—We 
Mrs. Barrett are 
Sooth has also been advertised as a counter attraction to Mr 





are pleased to observe that) Mr. and 
once more connected with this theatre 
Forrest. A drama, founded on the popular story of the 
“ Demon Ship,” as lately published in the Albion, has been 
If the peculiarity of the title of the “ Virate 
vdded to the original one, serves to 


represented. 
Gibbs,” which has been 
excite the temporary curiosity of the coarsest classes, its 
vulgarity will ensure the absence of respectable persons. Wi 
regret to perceive a repetition of these common-place appeals 
to the lowest tastes of the populace. Another little star has 


arisen inthe person of \lexina Fisher. She is several 
years younger than Master burke, and yet bids fair to be his 
rival. Her enactment of Norva 

i 


prisingly beautiful The united powers of these two speci 


] is said to have been sur 


inens of precocious genius (in Romeo and Juliet, for instance 


would form a curious exliulition 
Cuatuam.—This establishment will re-open on Monday 


\ 


The managers deserve credit tor the engagement of Mr 


Thayer, a performer always agreeable and amusing, and, m 


a certain line—iight dandies and pert footmen—altogethes 
unrivalled among us. [lis personation of the dandy, in the 
Caliph of Bagded, is From our 
knowledge of his peculiar style, we are certain it must be a 


roost 1 


highly lauded by the critics 


nique and Indicrous atiatr 


During his present stay in this city a4 
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The present number.—This impression of the New 
York Mirror contains an engraving by J. Snilie, from a 
drawing bv J. Burford 
of the art, than a satisfactory view of New-York, which, from 
Jersey city, is rendered indistinct by the distance, It has been 


It is intended rather as a specimen 


our constant endeavor to effect a progressive Improvement in 
the appearance and literary character of this paper, and the 
quality of the engravings. The number is composed entirely 
of original matter, mostly from well-known correspondents 
We solicit the attention of our subscribers to the © view, 
as altogether more skiliully executed and high!y finished than 
any of its predecessors. ‘The communication in @ previous 
page, on the subject of the distress among the poorer classes 
of laborers, in consequence of the extreme low rate of wages 

although rather inconsistent with the general plan of the 
Mirror, we hope will be found worthy of a perusal. The 
author has furnished us with two other short essays, in con 
tinuation, Which we shall publish successively, A subject in 
volving the happiness of many thousands of unfortunate be 

ings, cannot be unworthy, at least, of a brief investigation. The 
verses headed de to France,” are from the pen of a deaf 
who has earned an extended reputation by his effu 


They discover taste and talent, although, in this in 


mute, 
sions 
stance, the furor of a poetic imagination may have betrayed 
the unfortunate young author into several political extrava 
gancies, for which the beauty of the stanzas will, we trust, in 
the eves of the indulgent reader, afford a sufficient apology 
Arrange ments have been made tor the future, by which we are 
enabled to promise with confidence that a continual improve 
ment may be depended on in every department of our jour 
nal; and that, in particular, the engravings will equal the best 


which can be procured in the country 


Distorti 


males, and tre 


1 of the Spine.— This isa disease peculiar to fi 
vently originating in Want of exercise or a too 
contined method of dressing Che principal symptom is an 
e shoulder from the weakness of the vertebra 
W ‘ h 


ise Views upon this subject are sound and interes 


elevation ot 
of the 


Boston, wl 


ive lately conversed with Dr Cirgg ot 





ting. His laborious examination of it, has resulted im the 
which is said to afford the most de 


condition of the body 


invention of a machine, 
sirable effect in restoring the truc 
Che elegant apparatus which has recently occupied so 
much of his attention, has been pronounced by the most dis 
tinguished surgeons, admirably well calculated to effect the 
purpose for which it is intended, and many of the Boston 
journals speak of it in the highest terms. It is of the utunost 
unportance that females inclined to weakness and consunmy 
tion, should be acquainted with this useful and ingenious 
machine. A timely application will not only have a tenden 
ey te correct awkward and injurious habits, but will, in many 
instances, rescue the patient from a premature grave, It 
may be proper to add, that the operations required by it are not 
attended by pau, or any other disagree able Consequences 
Style.—A contemporary, in speaking upon a political sul 


ject, uses the following elegant image In this time of 


rreat excitement and party contest, and where political sea 
serpents are picking on the rudder of our free institutions, let 
us look out for talented men to fill our high stations!" "This 
eloquent burst of imagination, reminds us of an oration deliver 
ed some time ago, by an orator whose elegance of diction giv 
hin a distinguished rank among public speakers ! 

“The latent recesses of ignorance and polution were eviscer 
ated forthe promotion of this echeme of inordinate ambition 
widies were lavished, business neglected, and strolling m 
giciuns, onerated with electloneering incantations, were all 
gated to expedite with their vociferations the political millen 


um which thi bination of redoubtable patriotism ¥ 


eflectuating Phis war has hed no immunity from factions 
malediction since the peri wl of ites pro ulgation ; ites prematy 
rity and impoliey are the Magitious absurdities with which 
factional garrulity is employed, and even futurity is perme 


ated in search of predictions of its unfavorable termination 


Can nib An accommodation coach, of uncommon «dt 

nensions, beanng the above classical title, and drawn by jeur 

t white horses, ha nade its appearance among the Broadway 

stages Its exterior is as show s the interior is capocious 
md convenient. A nde in it for several days after it st 


ssOnger tO AN Hike h 


turers in the first ship that approached the shores of the 
dians. We notice it 
owners of the other cumbersome 
to adopt the « xarple of the 
addinonal patrol horse 


suljected the | ttention as the 


however, at presse nt te recotminen 1 the 
vehicles of a similar kind 


()rnnabar im attach 
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YES, E’EN IN PARTING THERE’S A PLEASURE. 

BY GEMINIANI—WORDS BY S. WOODWORTH.—NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES. 


—S YT 





MUSIC 

Tur. following ballad is a beautiful specimen of the old school. If there be a tinge of formality in the style, which fashion and change of ideas have banished at the present day, it yet 
retains that firm and regular progression of the bass, which is characteristic of the old masters, and is justly considered an eminent beauty in their compositions. ‘To the readers ot the 
Mirror who are familiar with Dr. Arne’s writings, a striking analogy will be presented in this air by Geminiani. Giordani is another author of the same school. Great sweetness of 
melody is the attribute of the three, and the amateur who has been basking in the sunshine of Rossini will be often happy to repose hin.sel! in the —_ and unpresuming melodies of 
such masters. ‘The general and unworthy effect of change produced in music by fashion is oblivion of the past. In this country the evil tendency of this state of things is remarkable 
We have not ascended regularly to the top of the mountain, but have been conveyed there (11 we may be allowed so to speak , by a pair of wings, invented by ¢ arcia ; and, consequently, 
we not only cease to remember the various resting-places on the road, but our passage has been so rapid, it is not quite clear that we know of their existence. We can, however, take 
upon ourselves to assure our readers that a retrospection of our u.usical path at leisure will afford the observer an opportunity of finding many beautiful gems, although of an unpretend- 
B 


ing description; and we venture to point out the present melody as one. 
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Yes, e’en in part ing there's a plea-sure, One bal-my sweet re deem - ing trea-sure, Long che-risi’d in the 
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8 tear, | Breath'd in the kiss of love sincere 





23—Thus, lovers, too, in absence borrow While Hope, with smile divinely sweet, When eves s 
From mem'ry'a store, 4 balin for serrow ; Sil whispers of an hour to meet; While rapture’s sigh salutes the ear Hreath’d in the kiss of love sincere 
s . yur | . _ . : 
ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. | Goop rortunr.—Though some people get rich by sheer || Power or Musi _—Phito, the Jewish rabbi, says that Me 
} rt } 
- ———— good luck, yet to sit down, fold our arms and wait her coming, || ses was enabled to subsist forty days and nights in the wilder 





SCRAPS FROM MY COMMON-PLACE BOOK, would be to act like the fool who waited on the bank of the ness without food by listening to the music of the spheres 


NUMBER XK river till he was nigh perishing with hunger, expecting that j| Genivs.—It appears to n ‘that stron sense and acute 
} ’ I =e § ars ie wa? strong nse acut 
the water would run out at last, and he be able to pass over | : 


’ B of New-Jersey, is not only one of the most | 
Dr. B , of Ne reey, 1 —" os sensibility together constitute genius. 


i dry shod. 





learned, experienced, and sagacious physicians in this coun 
trv, but the most free from pedantry and pretence. A gen-| , _ . . 
y ; I t e , It Wasutxeton ciry.—The Abbe Correa de Serra, former- || 
tleman once asked him the reason why certain diseases, such | : . : ‘ | 
. ly minister from Portugal, was not only a great scholar but a i} 


A nypocuonpriac.—Hlis life was one infinite series of ay 


prehensions, and he died ot last of the fear of dying. 


is measles, whooping-cough, and small-pox could only be it an tediiean & ey of Washinet A city | _ 
. grea ag e define 1 city oO aushington—"' 2h city |) OT } > j > ia the les , “out?! 
had but once. After considering a moment, the doctor replied, | > mika salt Miata Te a Y|| Memory axp nor! —THlope is the leading-string of yout 
7 .¢ : 0 lost respectable distahces i . . " a oun 
Eh !—if you will tell me why people have them once, then || . }, Memory the staff of age a 


| ‘ewer . —_A esvace "| <f hite r j . - = 
Crvimization.—A savage once said to a white man, who |} Pyysrsc.—A cur will fawn even on a beggar, if he has + 


J will tell you why they never have them twice."’ 
b 


‘ ra . - 7. — 7 _ uy 1 
reproached him with wanting the conveniences of life, “ Your bone to throw away 


A Gigantic crane.—I have somewhere read of a bird that ; - 
|| whole life is spent in laboring for things we have learned to i 





stood in the sea and touched the bottom with his feet where || , u , 
. lo very well without.”’ 
it was so deep that the head of an axe had been seven vears || ‘ . ita -- 
* . ! 
falling without reaching the bottom! | A porr.—A poet is one that always looks through the 
|| spectacles of faney 
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SMELLING 4 DINNER.—Plutarch and Pliny both tell us of a 
suppled irom the commence mentof the present volume 


nation in India that lived upon odors; and it ts related of De- Eartrarakes.—Earthqnakes are the agues of the earth ; 
moeritus, that be lived seven days on the smell ef hot bread. h volcanoes the fevers 
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